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shown that the average proportion of ash to dry
matter in the leaf is lower for mycotrophic than for
normal plants; the former grow, as a rule, in situa-
tions containing but little mineral salts, particularly
in humic soils, where, in addition, the plant is put
into competition for whatever nutriment may be present
with the mycelia of fungi, which everywhere traverse
humus in its natural state. By direct experiment, it
has been shown that normal plants grown in humus
develop better when the humus is previously sterilised
by long exposure to chloroform vapour than when it
is in its fresh condition, full of living mycelia com-
peting successfully for the nutriment. The absence
in the leaf of calcium oxalate and of nitrates is
particularly characteristic of mycotrophic plants.
Stahl concludes that symbiosis between the roots of
plants and the mycelia of fungi is a very general
phenomenon, especially characteristic of plants growing
in soils subject to drought, or poor in mineral salts,
or rich in humus. These mycotrophic plants are
generally of slow growth, possess a feeble transpiration,
and limited root development; their leaves rarely con-
tain starch; they are also characterised by containing a
comparatively small proportion of mineral salts, among
which calcium oxalate and nitrate are notably absent
To the mycorhiza associated with plants of the
genus Erica the power of fixing atmospheric nitrogen
has been attributed, but the question still requires further
investigation.
The existence of mycotrophy has certain interesting
applications in practice; there are many plants which
can only be cultivated with difficulty in gardens; for
example, some of the orchids, ericas, lilies, and others,
generally plants which must be grown in leaf-mould,
peat, or other material rich in humus. , Yet humus